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With deep pride and pleasure this thousandth issue of CLASSICAL WEEKLY devotes every line to contributions of scholars 
whose work appeared in Volume One. Of the few who were unable to send notes for this issue, as many were prevented 
by the pressure of civic responsibilities as by age or illness. The papers are arranged as mechanical considerations dictate 
except that the more reminiscent come first and those looking directly to the future are put last. 








BRIEF NOTES AND STUDIES BY VETERAN CONTRIBUTORS 


(Bates, Robinson, Scott, Oliver, Shear, Harrington, Magie, Moore, 


Macurdy, Riess, Hirst, Magoun, Ball, Dotey, Fitch, Haight, Cosenza, 


Guernsey) 





The Thousandth CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


The publication of the one thousandth issue of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY is certainly an event worthy of com- 
memoration because of the valuable work that period- 
ical has done all these years in helping to maintain an 
interest in the ancient classics. Starting as the organ 
of the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, with 
that fine scholar Gonzalez Lodge as editor-in-chief, it 
has emphasized both good teaching of Greek and Latin 
and good scholarship. 

But when one thinks of the early years of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY, he thinks first of all of that dynamic person- 
ality, Charles Knapp. For years Knapp may almost be 
said to have been the CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Starting as 
an Associate Editor in the first volume, with Volume 
IV he became Managing Editor, a title which he held 
until Volume XXII when he became Editor. 

Knapp was an excellent scholar and a very hard 
worker. He had definite ideas about the Greek and 
Latin authors and he knew how to express them. Mote- 
over he regularly attended the meetings of the Amer- 
can Philological Association, year after year, as well as 
meetings of other groups of classical scholars, and as a 
consequence he had a wide acquaintance among teach- 
ers of the classics both in colleges and in secondary 


schools. This was of great service to him in his editorial 
capacity for it gave him the knowledge of where to 
turn for his book reviews—always a valuable part of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. In fact it should be emphasized 
that, though necessarily not lengthy, they were usually 
good and to the point and did much to keep up the 
reader's interest in classical studies. 

It is impossible in a short notice to call attention to 
any large number of the excellent articles which 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY has published to encourage the 
study of Greek and Latin. Some of these had to do 
with teaching; others were original contributions giving 
the results of research. A noteworthy example of the 
first class may be found in the very first volume. I 
refer to the article by James R. Wheeler in which he 
points out that a study of Greek art may be made a 
valuable aid in arousing interest in the literature. This 
is a paper which may be read with profit today. An 
example of the second class which should not be for- 
gotten is K. F. Smith’s “Quotations from Greek Litera- 
ture in Recently Published Inscriptions” in Volume IX. 

But to return to Charles Knapp. If anyone has any 
doubt of his tremendous industry, let him turn to the 
index of Volumes I-XVI. There he will find about 350 
titles under Knapp’s name. It was largely his hard 
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work from the beginning which made CLassIcAL 

WEEKLY what it is. All honor to him on the occasion of 

the publication of the one thousandth number. 
Wituiam N. Bates 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Reminiscences and Remarks 


I congratulate The Classical Weekly and its dis- 
tinguished editors on its thousandth issue. I have fol- 
lowed its progress from the beginning and remember 
well its development out of The Latin Leaflet, to which 
I was a subscriber. Professor Gonzalez Lodge, who pub- 
lished an article on Vocabulary of High School Latin 
in Volume 1, was the first editor-in-chief (1907) with 
Charles Knapp, Mitchell Carroll, and Ernst Riess as 
associate editors. With Volume 4, Knapp became man- 
aging editor (1911). When Professor Lodge resigned 
at the mighty meeting in Baltimore, May 2-3, 1912, 
where we had such giants for speakers as Gildersleeve 
and Kirby Flower Smith, Knapp continued as man- 
aging editor with six associate editors (later reduced to 
four), of whom only Professor W. B. McDaniel and I 
remained in office for twenty-two years. During those 
years I used to write editorials, reviews, and notes for 
the Weekly and help Professor Knapp read proof. I 
remember that once he changed “This book has few 
errors” to “This book has ten errors” and I changed it 
back to the original. But it became more efficient and 
economical not to send out proof and for Knapp him- 
self to correct it at the Post Office and return it to the 
printer by return mail, and thus The Classical Weekly 
appeared promptly every Monday morning. With 
Volume 28 (1935-6), Knapp became the sole editor for 
one year. Then for two years Professor Kraemer edited 
The Classical Weekly, changing the title for some un- 
known reason to simply CLASSICAL WEEKLY. Since 1938 
Professor Stinchcomb, with Jotham Johnson as associate 
editor and some seven (now six) contributing editors, 
has done remarkable work in keeping up the standard. 
From the beginning the reviews ee been as good as 
in any journal, and cw has become the Philologische 





Wochenschrift of America and still deserves the article 
“the,” just as Homer was called “the poet” and Sappho 
“the poetess,’ and not merely “poet.” The quality of 
the articles has been scholarly and there have been also 
many articles on teaching methods and the practical 
value of the classics, an unusual variety and combina- 
tion. CLASSICAL WEEKLY has established a prominent 
place for itself among the leading classical journals of 
the world, and I hope that this millennium will be fol- 
lowed by a bimillennium. It has stuck to its original 
purpose to “strengthen the position of the classics in 
every possible way, through the encouragement of re- 
search and the development of better methods of 
teaching.” 

Few of those who contributed to Volume 1 are alive 
or active today. Of the original four editors, three are 
dead, but Ernst Riess is still publishing important 
articles and reviews. Gonzalez Lodge died only re- 
cently on December 23, 1942. Miss Macurdy is still 
very much alive in Poughkeepsie, though retired. John 
Barss, who wrote a book called Beginning Latin and re- 
viewed Inglis-Prettyman’s First Book in Latin (21-2, 
all references are to Volume 1), and who became the 
headmaster of Latin at the Loomis Institute in Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, is gone. James R. Wheeler, joint 
author of Fowler-Wheeler, Handbook of Greek Archae- 
ology, and chairman of the Managing Committee of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
died February 8, 1918. Walter Dennison, who was 
Fellow in Rome 1895-7, professor in Rome, 1908-9, a 
distinguished Roman archaeologist, and who wrote the 
review of Carter-Huelsen, Roman Forum (20-1), died 
March 18, 1917. Professor Ebeling, who wrote on Livy 
and Polybius (28-9, 34-7), is retired from Goucher 
after teaching beyond the age of eighty (Isocrates 
taught till he was 98, Gildersleeve till he was 84). 
Albert Van Buren (reviewer of Dessau’s Inscriptiones 
Latinae, 124-5) despite the war is in Rome and cata- 
loguing the museum of the American Academy in 
Rome. Paul Shorey, one of the world’s best Greek teach- 
ers and a great Platonist, published a review of Tuck- 
er’s The Foreign Debt + English Literature (38-9). 
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He died April 24, 1934, soon after the publication of 
his epoch-making What Plato Said. Edward Lucas 
White, who wrote on Classroom Comprehension of 
Cicero (42-5, 50-3), was a famous teacher of Latin in 
Boys’ High School in Baltimore (“Whiskers White” 
was her the boys called him). He published many 
classical novels and stories, The Unwilling Vestal, 
Helen, Songs of the Sirens, Why Rome Fell, Andivius 
Hedulio, etc. He died on March 30, 1934. T. L. Shear 
(reviewer of Gardner's Grammar of Greek Art, 60-1, 
and author of a summary of excavations, 77-8) is Pro- 
fessor of Classical Archaeology at Princeton and Di- 
rector of the Excavations in the Agora at Athens. Paul 
Baur (reviewer of Mrs. Strong’s Roman Sculpture, 
76-7) 1s Professor Emeritus of “Classical Archaeology 
at Yale. Tenney Frank, the great Roman historian 
(whose name is printed “Tenny” after his review of 
Bennett’s Latin Language, 100-1), began his career in 
Latin syntax, and daa at Oxford, where he was Visit- 
ing Eastman Professor, on April 3, 1939. W. A. Neilson 
(who reviewed Tunison’s Dramatic Traditions of the 
Dark Ages, 107-8) became President of Smith and 1s 
now retired. Professor Hendrickson (reviewer of Win- 
bolt, Latin Hexameter Verse, 155-6) 1s Professor 
Emeritus at Yale but still teaching. Max Radin (166-7, 
170-2, 178-9) is now a great authority on Roman law 
and Professor of Law at the University of California. 
W. H. D. Rouse, born in India (Classics in the Modern 
School, 186-8, 193-6), formerly headmaster of Perse 
School, Cambridge, who believes in speaking Latin and 
writes that the ordinary things of life have been much 
the same in all ages, tried out his methods of viva voce 
teaching at Columbia in the summer of 1912. Few 
realize that he was also a Sanskrit scholar and was 
teacher of Sanskrit at Cambridge. At the age of 81 he 
is still writing and has recente published in one year, 
1940, four books; in 1942 Volume 3 of his translation 
of Nonnos’ Dionysiaca appeared. Kelley Rees, an 
authority on the Greek drama (188-9), taught at Reed 
College in Oregon and has more recently been living in 
Philadelphia. John Scott (196-7), America’s leading 
living Homeric scholar, is retired and living in Michi. 
gan. W. N. Bates (197-8) is Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Agnes Baldwin (204-5) 1s 
now Mrs. Brett, a numismatist of first rank and as. 
orary Curator of Coins in the Boston Museum. Charles 
Peppler (205-6) is still teaching at Duke. Charles 
Gulick (212-3) is Professor Emeritus of Greek at Har- 
vard, G. W. Paschal at Wake Forest College. E. G. 
Sthler, the first man to take a Ph.D. in Greek at Johns 
Hopkins (1878), who published an article on the De- 
pendency of thee Professional Latinist on Greek (218-9), 
later published many books and articles. He died on 
January 7, 1942, at the age of 89 years and 5 days. His 
successor at New York ” University, Ralph Magoffin, 
also died in 1942. 

There is not space to mention all the famous classical 


scholars who contributed to the first volume, but let me 
mention from them a few other classicists who have 
passed to the Isles of the Blessed: Sidney G. Ashmore 
and John I. Bennett of Union College, Mitchell Car- 
roll of George Washington University, Emory B. Lease 
of the College of the City of New York, A. D. F. Ham- 
lin of Columbia, W. H. Johnson of Denison, H. W. 
Johnston of Indiana University, Duane Stuart of 
Princeton, Harry L. Wilson of Johns Hopkins, and 
some teachers whose work left an impress on a whole 
community as strong as that of Anna S. Jones in Grand 
Rapids, Jared Scudder in Albany, B. L. D’Ooge in 
Ypsilanu, and W. A. Jenner in Brooklyn. It is remark- 
able how many scholars of exceptional distinction pub- 
lished articles or reviews in the first volume. Many have 
ceased from teaching, but their precepts and publica- 
tions live on and will always continue to help the 
cause of the classics. The Classical Weekly will con- 
tinue, as it has in the past, to promote and strengthen 
the studies in which many of us still believe. We can 
still learn much from the Greeks and Romans; and 
there are many unsolved problems, but we must keep on 
insisting that what the Greeks and Romans did in art 
or literature appears recent and has a bloom of newness 
on it, making 1 it “appear untouched by time, as if oe 
were in it a perennial spirit and a deathless soul,” 
Plutarch said long ago. Human truths once be 
never die. Byron’s words about Greece still linger: 

That land is glory’s still and theirs, 

’Tis still a watchword to the earth, 

When man would do a deed of worth, 


He points to Greece. 
Davin M. RosBinson 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


One Thousandth Issue 

What a thrill to reread Volume One of CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY and to realize what work was then done! What 
sadness to know how many who joined in that work 
are gone! So far as I know, but four who contributed to 
dee volume are in no sense retired. They are Radin, 
Shear, Sturtevant, and Robinson. Each then showed 
that accuracy, range, and sanity which have made them 
world-famous. The reviews by Robinson might have 
been written by him yesterday, and they reveal his un- 
canny ability to praise in general terms, then to de- 
molish in the particulars, to shift from telescope to 
microscope without changing a lens. This Volume has 
reviews of such famous works on Homer as Lang’s 
Homer and his Age, Browne’s Handbook of Homeric 
Study, Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, Seymour's 
Life in the Homeric Age, Dorpfeld’s Excavations at 
Tiryns, Olympia and Pylos. This is a mighty array! 

I somehow overlooked the review of Murray by Pro- 
fessor Paschal of Wake Forest College, and I deeply 
regret that I never know that brilliant reviewer. 

At that time belief in a single poet of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey hardly existed, and in that very year 
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Wright’s History of Greek Literature appeared with 
this sentence: “Time has repressed the (Homeric) 
Unitarians and all scholars are now Separatists.” Then 
came a great change, when the assumed facts on which 
the Separatists relied were examined, not to refute, but 
to strengthen, and they were all found to be false. The 
whole structure of Higher Homeric Criticism collapsed, 
and Professor Shorey could later write: “I am prepared 
to show that every assumption of Higher Homeric 
Criticism rests on some mis-statement or on the failure 
to understand some simple fact.” This challenge re- 
mains unanswered. Professor Wright, author of the 
sentence quoted above, wrote me: “I have completely 
changed my views on Homer, and I too am a Uni- 
tarian.” Professor Bassett in his great book, The Poetry 
of Homer, never argues the Homeric Question, but 
assumes the unity of Homer as an admitted fact, and 
he wrote that book before Blegen discovered writing in 
quantities at the very home of Nestor. The war has 
for a season obscured the importance of Blegen’s 
epochal discovery. 

The changed aspect of the Homeric Question in 
these few years can hardly have a parallel in the history 
of learning, a change not limited to America, but felt 
wherever Homer is studied. 

The recent issues of CLASSICAL WEEKLY touch me 
with wonder and delight, wonder that such a journal 
continues in a world at war, delight that it has main- 
tained the highest ideals and, cut off from most of the 
world, has tapped so many hidden sources at home. 

It is a great achievement filling me with pride and 
with hope. 

JoHN A. Scott 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Few Words of Reminiscence 


In response to a request that I write a few words, 
being one of the contributors to the first volume of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY, I well recall this periodical as a 
healthy child of the old “Latin Leaflet,” so long in the 
late Professor Charles Knapp’s competent hands. In 
addition to a brief paper on Lucretius I contributed to 
one of the early issues some notes on “The Future 
Participle in Vergil,” as well as a note on Catullus’ 
Phaselus poem. I may add that I have been an eager 
subscriber to CLASSICAL WEEKLY from its earliest be- 
ginnings and I hope so to continue as long as I live. 
This publication as we now know it under its present 
able editorship fills an important place among our 
classical magazines and I look forward each week to its 
happy arrival on my study desk. 

The articles which have always interested me espe- 
cially have been those relating to the Greek and Latin 
lyric and dramatic poets and those on Patristic litera- 
ture and criticism. 

ANDREW OLIVER 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 








Lodge and Knapp—The First Editors 


The success of a project is invariably proportionate to 
the character and personality of its director. This 
truism is applicable to every phase of human conduct, 
A great classical scholar such as Gildersleeve or Goodwin 
can establish the classical tone of a nation. An editor 
richly endowed with wit and learning can make each 
appearance of his philological journal a literary event. 
So the “Classical Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland,” was fortunate in its founders, and the 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY had for its first editor-in-chief a 
man whose gentle life was inspired by knowledge and 
love of classical languages and literatures and who had 
the rare gift of felicitous words with which to express 
his original, profound, and often entertaining views. 

In 1907 I was serving my first year as instructor in 
Barnard College under Professor Knapp and took a 
humble part in the discussions of the ways and means 
of establishing a new classical association. Knapp was a 
man of great physical strength and of tireless energy 
and, since in those days professors were not provided 
with secretaries as freely as they are now, he himself did 
most of the physical work, such as typing correspond- 
ence and record cards. Knapp was not only a good 
scholar, but he was also a first-class business executive, 
and as such he was admirably efficient in arranging the 
first meeting of the Association at Columbia in April, 
1907. 

The few of us who were concerned with planning the 
new organization were agreed from the start that it was 
necessary that it should have its own medium of pub- 
lication, primarily for printing the “interesting and 
suggestive’ papers presented at the annual meeting, 
and then to serve as a center of communication for all 
interested in the classics. Knapp was a devoted admirer 
of Professor Gonzalez Lodge of Teachers College and 
he prevailed on him to take the position of editor-in- 
chief of the new journal which, it was finally decided, 
should appear weekly during the academic year, except 
in those weeks in which holidays occurred, and that it 
should be called the Classical Weekly. Lodge had a 
full academic schedule and in addition to that he was 
engaged in his stupendous life work, the lexicon of 
Plautus. It was therefore agreed between the two men 
that Lodge should act rather in an advisory capacity, 
writing editorials when he felt inclined, while Knapp 
performed the usual thankless drudgery of an editor, 
such as corresponding with authors, correcting and 
sometimes rejecting manuscripts, reading all proof, and 
verifying references. This happy arrangement endured 
for six years and in that time the WEEKLY achieved a 
high position in the ranks of scholarly classical publi- 
cations. And I can testify that each number was eagerly 
awaited in the hope that it would contain an editorial 
article by the editor-in-chief. 

The character of the WEEKLY has been modified from 
time to time during the thirty-seven years of its ex- 
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istence, and considerable discussion has centered around 
the question as to what kind of a publication is desired 
by the members of the Association. Personally 1 am 
convinced that the success and interest of the WEEKLY 
will be in direct ratio to the closeness with which it 
adheres to the principles of its founders as stated in the 
first number. It should “serve as a means of communi- 
cation betweeen the officers of the Association and the 
members and as the depository of the papers read at the 
meetings and, it is hoped, of the results of original re- 
search conducted by members and others quite apart 
from the annual meetings. In this way it is believed the 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY will further the realization of the 
object of the Association.” 
T. LeEstiz SHEAR 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


A Generation of the Classics 


To open Volume One of CLASSICAL WEEKLY 1s to 
become properly reminiscent. The title page carries the 
names of the four editors, the meticulous Lodge, the 
tireless Knapp, the efficient Carroll, the scholarly Riess. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since 1907. 
My contribution to this volume, The Latinity Fetish 
(138-41), read at the Washington meeting of the 
American Philological Association and _ incorporated 
three years later in my Live Issues in Classical Study, 
evidently seemed iconoclastic to some of the listeners 
on January 2, 1907. There were “giants” on the pro- 
gram, Clifford Moore, John Williams White, Thomas 
Day Seymour, Bernadotte Perrin, Francis W. Kelsey, 
Francis G. Allinson, my old colleague Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill, then President of the Association, and many 
other eminent names now only a fond memory. It must 
have seemed venturesome for me to propose a largely 
expanded program of Latin reading, including authors 
of the mediaeval period. As I passed through New 
York on my way home, I bought a copy of the Eve- 
ning Post, and was amazed to find on the editorial page 
a paragraph not merely reprehending my suggestion, 
but also misrepresenting my paper and the ensuing dis- 
cussion. A letter of protest to the editor brought from 
Rollo Ogden a personal letter of regret that I had been 
misrepresented, and my letter was printed on the edi- 
torial page. After a few years the seed sown brought 
forth fruit. It was a personal gratification to be invited 
to a place on the first Committee on Mediaeval Studies 
set up by the Association; but it is a much greater 
satisfaction that both the objectives for which I 
launched propaganda, a wider range of Latin reading, 
and the use of mediaeval selections, have been attained, 
as the wide use of various textbooks evidences. 

Much more discouraging is the retrogression in 
popular appreciation of classical studies during the last 
generation. Today supposititious educators speak scorn- 


fully of “time-worn curriculums, the senseless rigid sub- 
ject matter requirements,” and “subjects steeped in 
antiquity, which seem (italics mine) to have little 
bearing on [his] present life or that of the immediate 
future.” One would suppose that the education of to- 
morrow would need to include little except how to run 
an adding machine and adjust a gun sight (it would 
probably be spelled gun-site!). 

Must we then visualize the life of the future as an 
illiterate one whose English is that of the trenches, 
one to which the history and literature of the ages are 
closed books, one which knows nothing of the noble, 
tender, generous and beautiful persons and things of 
the past, and which will take its ideals from Holly- 
wood? Are war, money, cocktails and excitement all 
that are worth living for? 


I hereby reiterate my profound belief that (1) classical 
study makes a better basis for other studies and for the 
occupations of life than anything else yet discovered, 
and (11) our present-day teachers are too timid in its 
proliferation. We have a sacred mission to a near- 
sighted and superficial generation; let us not shirk it! 

Kart P. HARRINGTON 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


The Final Defeat of Mithridates by Pompey 


It is one of the ironies of ancient history that the 
campaign of Pompey against Mithridates, which was 
regarded by Pompey’s friends and enemies alike as the 
crowning point of his career as a general, should have 
been preserved in narratives so inadequate and often so 
conflicting that they have been the despair of the 
modern writers who have attempted to reconstruct his 
achievements in the East. 

One of the difficulties in this reconstruction is to be 
found in the various accounts of the battle in which 
the Roman general won his last and decisive attack 
against the King.! Of these narratives the least incom- 
plete is that of Cassius Dio. According to Dio’s account, 
Pompey, pressing hard upon Mithridates, who marched 
only by night, did not dare to attack him either by 
day or by night; finally, however, fearing that the 





1Cassius Dio XXXVI 48, 3-49, 8: Plutarch, Pomp. 32.3f. 
(= Zonaras X 4); Appian, Mith. gg-101; Livy, Per. C.; 
Frontinus, Strat. 1.1.7 and 2.1.12; Florus 1.40.22f.; Orosius VI 
4.3f; Eutropius VI 12.2f; Festus, Brev. 16.1; Velleius Pater- 
culus 2.37.2; Valerius Maximus IV 6, Ext. 2; Liber de Viris 
Ill.; 76.7; Suidas, s. v. Pomp. See also Mommsen, History of 
Rome (Engl. tr.) IV.409; Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms 
1V.444-5; Reinach, Mithridate Eupator, 385-6; T. Rice Holmes, 
Roman Republic I.206-7, 428-9; J. C. Anderson in JRS 12 
(1922) 99-100; F. Guse in Klio 20 (1926) 341-2; Geyer in 
RE XV 2193-4; M. Cary in Cambridge Anc. Hist. IX.378. 

The author wishes to express his warm gratitude to his 
friend Dr. John W. Basore who has aided him greatly by re- 
ducing an article of greater length to its present size. 
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King might escape, he determined to risk a night- 
battle and, having marched past the enemy resting at 
noon, stationed his soldiers in a defile through which 
the Pontic army must pass; during the battle which 
ensued, the moon, rising behind the Romans (who, 
consequently, were facing west), so deceived and con- 
fused the enemy that Pompey won a decisive victory. 
Livy, from whom doubtless Dio drew, also placed the 
battle at night, and Frontinus, Florus and Orosius, who 
also drew from Livy, make mention of the moon and 
the deception caused by its shadows, but do not agree 
upon its position; Frontinus and Orosius place it be- 
hind the Romans (Orosius adds that it was rising) ; 
Florus has it behind the enemy. Plutarch’s briefer 
account gives the important variant that Pompey, 
having found the King encamped, advanced to the 
attack at midnight, when the moon was setting behind 
the Romans, but accords with Dio’s narrative in relat- 
ing the confusion and deception caused by its shadows. 
If this version be accepted, it must be supposed that the 
Romans had not gone on ahead of the Pontic army, as 
in Dio’s account, but were attacking from the west and 
were, consequently, facing east. Very different from 
these two narratives is the version of Appian, who 
relates that Pompey, having overtaken Mithridates, 
attatked his rearguard but was repulsed; that the King, 
however, withdrew into the forest for the night and on 
the following day occupied a ywpiov mepixpnuvov ap- 
proached by only one road, while Pompey posted troops 
to prevent his escape; that next morning, dp’ TPE pa: 
a skirmish began, which resulted in a general panic and 
the destruction of the royal army. There is no mention 
of the moon and no attempt at rhetorical embellish- 
ment. 


Modern writers have given the preference to the 
narrative of Dio, rejecting the other sources, Fabricius 
alone having attempted unsuccessfully to harmonize 
the various accounts.? This preference appears to be due 
to the fullness and detailed character of this narrative. 
In general, however, such details in the narratives of 
Roman historical writers are open to the suspicion of 
being literary embellishments,’ and in this particular 
case it is hard to believe (i) that Pompey’s army of 
over 40,000 men could have slipped by Mithridates in 
a narrow valley without attracting his attention, and 
(ii) that the King marched only by night. Of neither 
of these details is there a trace in Plutarch or Appian. 
Dio’s predilection for pointing out happenings by night 





2W. Fabricius, Theophanes von Mytilene u. Quintus Dellius 
als Quellen . . . des Strabon (Strassburg 1888), g4f., r1o2f. 


and r11f. 


3See H. Peter, Die geschichtl. Litt. iiber d. rom. Kaiserzeit 
(Leipzig 1897) II.307f., who in regard to the motif of the 
night-battle as used in connection with this engagement raised 
the question (n. 1) whether Appian would have missed the 
opportunity of using “diese beliebte Scenerie” had there been 
evidence for its historicity. 





was described long ago by Haupt.4 But in the case of 
Pompey’ s victory che night-battle cannot be an inven- 
tion of Dio’s, for Livy’s account included a battle 
fought by night with the detail, apparently, of the 
rising moon and the shadows which it cast. Yet this 
devail is perhaps the one most open to suspicion, for 
exactly the same motif was used by Tacitus in his 
account of the battle between the forces of Vespasian 
and Vitellius near Cremona in a.p. 69.5 Apart from 
this evident embellishment, Plutarch’s account is free 
from suspicion, and it is, in general, not wholly irrecon- 
cilable with Appian’s. The only real discrepancy be- 
tween the two 1s the hour at which the attack was 
made—in the former, the setting moon was still shin- 
ing; in the latter, day was dawning. This, at most, is 
a matter of a few hours. 


The outstanding facts of the battle may, accordingly, 
be stated as Salen: Mithridates, having escaped by 
night from Dasteira in Armenia Minor, hurried east- 
ail toward the Euphrates; Pompey, in pursuit, toward 
the end of (probably the following) day, attacked his 
rearguard and was repulsed; the King refused to be 
drawn into battle and on the next day took up a 
strong position, where he encamped; Pompey followed 
on, also encamped, and very early the following morn- 
ing (perhaps before the moon had set, perhaps at day- 
break) engaged the enemy’s light-armed troops outside 
the Pontic camp; the cavalry of both armies joined in 
the fight, but when the horsemen of Mithridates with- 
drew to their camp (according to Appian, to fetch 
their horses), a panic began; Pompey, seeing his ad- 
vantage, attacked and gained a devastating victory. To 
these details Livy or hie source added che following 
embellishments: (1) the night-marches of Mithridates, 
(11) Pompey’s deception of the enemy after by- passing 
them, (iu) the picturesque motif of the rising moon in 
the rear of the Romans. The sensational character ot 
Livy’s narrative appears also in the exaggerated reports 
of the numbers slain: 40,000 (or 42,000) according to 
Orosius, Eutropius and Festus were killed, while 10,000 
only are reported by Plutarch and Appian. 

Davin Macie 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


On Livy 28.14.17 


A very detailed account in Polybius of Scipio’s suc- 
cess in outflanking the enemy in Spain at the battle of 





4H. Haupt in Ph 41 (1882) 155 and 44 (1885) 161f., who 
pointd out that Dio (presumably from Livy) in XL 1o.1 and 
35 represented Caesar as advancing by night, whereas in 
Caesar’s accounts (Bell. Gall. V 48-9 and VII 35) there is no 
mention of the night. 

5Tacitus, Hist. III 23. In Dio’s account (LXIV 13-4), al- 
though the moonlight engagement is recorded, there is no 
mention of the shadows cast by the moon and the consequent 
deception. 
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llipa is summarily abridged by Livy. Scipio begins by 
leading off from the right wing three cohorts of in- 
fantry with cavalry and shivunitheets. From the left wing 
an exactly similar advance is made. Comparing Poly- 
bius’ narrative we find Livy in his ‘cum ternis peditum 
cohortibus’ accused of misunderstanding his source to 
mean cohorts instead of maniples. The language of 
Polybius (11.23.1) iS: Kal AaBov ° ‘ Kat Tpeis omeipas 
—rotro 8& KaXeirar TO ovvtaypa tev meLov mapa 
‘Pwpaiors KOOpTis ‘and three ore pat (this infantry 
unit is called a cohort by the Romans).’ The paren- 
thesis is usually accepted as showing that here omeipa 
is ‘maniple,’ since three such units made one cohort. 
But the smallness of this force of infantry to bring 
about so brilliant a result may at once arouse our 
doubts. Is the Greek parenthesis really ambiguous? 
Does Polybius always make oneipa—manipulus? And 
can military terminology elsewhere help us? 





Strabo uses the word oreipa ambiguously in relating 
how mountaineers in Pontus wiped out three units of 
Pompey’s army (12.3.18): pets Hopaniov ometpas 
‘three maniples’ L.C.L., with a note that cohorts may 
be meant (and so the Latin versions, 1472, 1549, 1707, 
1853, have it). Xzeipa—cohors became fixed long be- 
fore Augustus’ time. But such equations are not set up 
in a day. Are we to be surprised when Polybius in his 
famous excursus on the army (6. 24. 5 and 8) uses for 
“maniple” both omeipa and onpaia (more correct be- 
cause that unit and not the legionary cohort had a 
standard)? Even in recounting the battle of Cannae 
(3. 113. 3) and that of Zama (15. 9.7), where the mean- 
ing “maniples”’ 1s bey yond dispute, he has both terms in 
the same meaning in the same sentence. All evidence 
from papy rl and inscriptions shows oreipa==cohors. 
So it was in the New Testament Greek compared with 
the Vulgate. Typical examples are Acts 10.1 and 21.31. 
In Plutarch’s Aemilius (17.2) we may feel sure that 
els omeipas means ‘into cohorts.’ For Plutarch would 
not ignore the fixed usage of his own day. 


If Livy was right that Polybius meant three cohorts, 
can we find support for that interpretation in the tact- 
ical requirements of Scipio’s extraordinary plan for this 
battle? Outflanking the Carthaginians by moving a 
small force ee on each wing involved great risks. 
Three maniples (600 men at most) would be an in- 
sufficient infantry force to make so hazardous a 
venture. Even with 1800 infantry in such advance 
movements the danger would seem great enough. The 
importance of the cohort as a tactical unit was just 
beginning to infringe upon the traditional functions of 
the maniple. Scipio was in fact responsible for the first 
departures from inflexible manipular formation. Hence 
one can see no valid reason for rejecting Livy’s transla- 
tion of oe(pa by ‘cohort.’ This view was first defended 
from the military expert’s standpoint by Veith in Kro- 
mayer’s Antike ‘Schlachtfelder (1931) 4.522ff. For his 


equation oreipa=kodptis, however, he makes some 
quite unsupported statements on Polybius’ usage. 

FRANK GARDNER Moore 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Prologue to a Study of the Tragic Heroine 


I propose to discuss in the light of Suidas’ state- 
ment! that Phrynicus was the first to bring female 
characters on the stage the statement of Plutarch? that 
Phrynicus and Aeschylus advanced tragedy by intro- 
ducing pathetic plots. 

We have ttles of several plays of Phrynicus and a 
few scraps of his verse. Among the titles are feminine 
plurals, Pleuroniae, Phoenissae, Danaides, and one play 
had the title of a heroine, Alcestis. 


The theme of terrified women beset by enemies ap- 
pears in several extant Greek tragedies—in Euripides’ 
Trojan Women, Hecuba, and Phoenissae, in Aeschylus’ 
Suppliants and Septem, and it probably was the theme 
of Sophocles’ Captive Women. The fate of women in 
a city at war is briefly mentioned by Thucydides? as 
part of war’s regular procedure. Such terror as is ex- 
pressed by the chorus of women in the Septem or grief 
for the fallen must have been emotions+ which found 
utterance in the Pleuroniae, the Phoenissae, and per- 
haps in the Capture of Miletus,5 a play of which we 
know nothing except its effect on the spectators, who 
wept. 

The “lyrical lamentation”® of the Pleuroniae? bore 
the burden of the play. The chorus was a group of 
collective heroines, like the Danaids in the Supplices. 

I suggest that the great discovery which Phrynicus 
made for the development of tragedy was the emotional 
value of women under the impact of terror, massed in 
a chorus. Phrynicus chose plots that had “nothing to 
do witlr Dionysus.”® The inspiration of the Pleuroniae 
may very likely have been the passage in the Iliad 
(IX 592ff.) in which Cleopatra tells Meleager of the 
fate of a captured town “they slay the men, fire de- 
stroys the dwellings, the children and deep-girdled 
women are taken into captivity.” 

Norwood? says that after the prologue of the Phoe- 
nissae there was nothing left but “amplification of 
sorrow.” Wilamowitz!° notes that the plays of Phryni- 





ISuidas, S.V. oiSey mpos tov Atovvaor: 
P- mp. quaest. 1.1.5. 
huc. V.32, et pass. 

‘ndBy Cf. Plut. loc. cit. 

SHdt. VI.21. 

6Kitto, Greek Tragedy, 35. 

7C. Robert, H 33 (1898) holds that the scene of the play 
is Pleuron and that the chorus are the terrified wives and 
daughters of the beleaguered men, as in the Septem. 

8Suidas, loc. cit. 

9Greek Tragedy, 9. 

10EFinleitung in die griechische Tragédie 1907, g1f. 
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cus can hardly be distinguished from the dithyrambic 
chorus and are rather oratorios than dramas. Mazon, 
following Wilamowitz, calls the Phoenissae a cantata 
rather than a tragedy. 

In his fine comparison of the chorus of the Phoenis- 
sae'! with that of the Persae Kitto!? points out that 
with the chorus of mourning Phoenician women the 
tone must have been pathetic, whereas the chorus of 
Persian counsellors in the Persae can take the historical 
view and develop the tragic theme of iBpis. 

From the group of collective heroines of such a 
chorus a single heroine is projected, as Hypermnestra 
is projected in the Danaid trilogy from the originai 
group of Danaids. It is in Euripides that the emotional 
feeling brought in by Phrynicus’ innovation comes to 
its fullest expression ‘and in such a play as the Trojan 
Women there are several “heroines,” or important 
female characters, and the chorus 1s subordinated. 

Nietzsche !3 said that when God created women he 
put an end to boredom. When Phrynicus formed chor- 
uses of women and introduced heroines, he created a 
new genre, which finally replaced in favor the old 
dithyramb, with which audiences were beginning to 
be bored.!4 

Grace H. Macurpy 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Hesychiana 
I. B 863 Schmidt: évwtapiov €idos 

ot S¢ Borpus. 7) Oecpodopralovcas. The gloss is evi- 
dently mutilated; there seems to be a lacuna between 
the last two words. We may be aided in filling 
it by gloss 865; Borpvddv * érépa ris érépas 
éxouevn ws of Borpves. It is clear that these words 
refer to a dance or procession, executed by women who 
hold one to the other and who are so lined up as to 
form a figure resembling a bunch of grapes. 


Botpvdia 


The plausibility of this epsii is strengthened by a 
drawing in the magical Papyrus Mimaut (PGM Il 71) 
where we find a triangle open at the top V with the 
explanation xapdvaxés &s Borpus. I think it most likely 
that the two glosses supplement each other and that 
we may, without prejudice, fill the lacuna of 863 some- 
what as follows: 7} <Opynois rapi> Gecpodopia- 
lovoas <év #> Borpvddov <wpyxoivro> érépa, etc. 





11The chorus of the Phoenissae was composed of the widows 
of men who perished on the Persian side at Salamis. 

120p. cit., 36. 

13Antichrist, 48. 

14Cf. Schol. Aristopb. Aves, 1932. 


aaiiintiaiesea 


In the figure above I have assumed fifteen participants, 
i.e. one choregus and fourteen choreutai, perhaps equal. 
ling two half choruses of seven each. I am aware that 
shi involves a difficulty, assuming, as is probable in a 
Hesychius gloss, that it goes back to a comment on 
comedy. For the comic half chorus numbered twelve 
participants. One naturally thinks of the comedy of 
Aristophanes. A rereading of his Thesmophoriazusae 
has left me without a clue to the place where such a 
dance could have been introduced. Lines 655-62 or 
953tt. offer probabilities. Consider _ particularly 955 
Xept ouvarrwv xéipa. The verses devoted to Dionysos 
(988ff.) might give a hint for the grape-shaped dance 
figure. On nk schemes see the convincing exposition 
of Lillian B. Lawler in AJP 75.75-80. It is certain that 
dances were a feature of at least the Kalligeneia, the 
last day of the Thesmophoria (RE VIa 27). It is 
tempting to connect the name of this dance, as given 
by Suidas (diogma) with the search and pursuit of 
Mnesilochos in the Aristophanes play. But of course 
such an assumption must remain purely conjectural. 


Il. E 5563° ‘Exraypdppata * 70 dpyidov % oxAnpov: 
kai Sdpamw. As far as I can see, this gloss has been 
generally overlooked by commentators either on the 
superstitions attached to numbers or on Sarapis. Onl 
W. Roscher's wide learning refers to it (Stzb. Saechs. 
Ges. 24.52) and connects it correctly with gloss 893: 
ypappabéry : Spaxéra, which seems to me to contain 
a clue to the meaning of the first explanations 1 in 5563. 
The word seems to a not a vocative but a variant of 
the nominative 8parérys- I believe that this gloss, as 
well as the first part of 5563, stems from a letter oracle 
(E. Heinevetter, Wiirfel-und Buchstaben Orakel, 1911, 
inaccessible to me), in which the attitude of a god 
toward the consultant depended on certain combina- 
tions, or in which a human act was confirmed or for- 
bidden. It is noticeable that all the words given in H. 
have themselves seven letters, so that it becomes clear 
that the answer expected has to be ‘isopsephic’ with the 
number or word(s) found by divination. 


The second part of the first gloss, set off by xai, 
belongs to a different sphere. Here the solution is found 
in the magical papyn, which are careful to note the 
number of letters in the secret and mystic names of a 
god. Particularly noteworthy among these is the so- 
called Tetragrammaton for the ineffable name of the 
Hebrew jJHWH, which is often hidden under the 
Hebrew numeral ‘arbath’ or even expressed by the 
figure of a square, sometimes misread by editors as 
bvopa. Similarly I interpret our gloss: the Heptagram- 
maton is the ineffable name of Sarapis, which has seven 
letters and is sometimes expressed by the Greek vowels. 
I should not pass by the fact that PGM V 24.30 calls 
the god Enneagrammatos, because he is identified in 
13 with Samas Phréth, 1.e. with the well known ac- 
clamation Ets “HAvos Sdpams. 
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Whence has Hesychius this information, which ap- 
parently falls out of the area to which the bulk of the 
glosses belong? Very hesitatingly I venture to recall 
that the so- called Kyrillos additions belong to the re- 
ligious, if Christian, sphere. The Alexandrian arch- 
bishop, if it is he, had ample opportunity to learn of 
the undercurrent of magic so prevalent in his time and 
see, which continued to exist and attract even though 
the Serapeum had been destroyed almost fifty years 
before. 

ERNEST Riess 


SCARSDALE, NEW YORK 


Catulliana 

Recently in two distinguished books I have noted 
mistakes about poems of Catullus. 

In Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry, under Simonides 
(338), occurs the following: 

When Catullus writes to console a friend on a great loss, 
he says that he wishes he could send some Simonidean 
words of consolation: 

paulum quid lubet adlocutionis 

maestius lacrimis Simonideis. 

This seems an extraordinary lapse. Poem 38 of Catul- 
lus, of which these are the last two lines, is a very short 

em, often considered to be written in Catullus’s last 
illness, addressed to his friend, the poet Cornificius. He 
tells him how very ill he is and upbraids him for not 
having sent a single line of sympathy. It is a very well- 
known poem: one can only suppose that Mr. Bowra 
took the lines from some lexicon or history of literature, 
and omitted to look up the context. 

From The Gift of Tongues, by Professor Margaret 
Schlauch, I quote the following (263): 

It is amusing to remember that at a certain time in 
ancient Rome it was considered very chic to insert un- 
historical h-sounds before words normally beginning with 
vowels. It gave a fashionable Greekish flavor to ordinary 
every-day Latin. Catullus tells us in one of his poems that 
the fops of his day were saying hinsidiae for insidiae 
(“hambushes” for “ambushes’’) . 

The poem of Catullus referred to, No. 84, does not 
say that “the fops of his day were saying hinsidiae for 
insidiae,” but that a certain Arrius (curiously prophetic 
of the modern ‘Arry) used to say hinsidias, etc. Far 
from being a fop, however, if we take the definition as 
“a dandy, an exquisite,” Arrius was of very low birth 
indeed, of servile origin, in fact. 

“Credo, sic mater, sic liber! avunculus etus, 

Sic maternus avus dixerat atque avia.” 
His free uncle, i.e. a freedman, suggestes that his other 
uncles were still slaves. He is usually identified with the 
Quintus Arrius referred to by Cicero (Brutus, 243) as 
infimo loco natus. Though he flattered himself he was 
speaking wonderfully, such was not the view of those 





1Liber is by some (e.g. Ellis in his text) taken as a proper 
name. 


unfortunate enough to hear him, who rejoiced when he 
went to the Near East, perhaps with Crassus in 55 B.C. 
He was a vulgarian, the antithesis of a fop. 

In the first line of the poem Arrius is said to pro- 
nounce commoda “chommoda.” This brings in a dif- 
ferent point. He knew that there were some words be- 
ginning with c in Latin that began with chi in Greek, 
and he doubtless thought that he was appearing very 
well educated when he used this pronunciation, but un- 
fortunately for him commoda was a Latin word, not 
Greek. Many interesting questions are raised by this 
(see Robinson Ellis’s very full note ad loc.). A curious 
problem of dating is involved in a passage of Cicero, De 
Oratore 3.12.45, where it is said of the Latin used by a 
high-born lady of an earlier day, * ‘ex quo sic locutum 
esse cius patrem indico, sic matiores.”2 De Oratore was 
finished in November, 55 8.c. Can we conclude that 
Catullus’s poem is later than this? It sounds like a 
parody. It 1s possible, of course, that Catullus had read 
or had heard the De Oratore read aloud before it was 
published. His death is usually placed in 54 B.C. It 
seems impossible that Cicero in his treatise would 
parody a light poem of Catullus. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the difficult 
question of the aspirate at Rome (see Cicero, Orator 
48.160, Quintilian 1.5.20, Gellius 11.3, with the notes ad 
loc., and many learned treatises). All I wish is to point 
out a misinterpretation of what Quintilian calls “Catulli 
nobile epigramma.” It is strange that two such simple 
poems in two such learned books should be so misun- 
derstood. 

GERTRUDE Hirst. . 
BARNARD COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An Incursion into Rhythmics 
In 1903 I published Some Problems in Prosody. 


Crude in some details, it was basically sound. Being a 
snare drummer, I knew 2/4 and 6/8 tume. Singing 
hymns almost daily, it struck me that we were singing 
6/8 hymns in 4/4 time. Did such changes take place 
in prosody? That then became my problem. 

After many. failures, I got 4/4 analyses that were 
consistent with one exception. For six weeks I lived 
with one line. I found the missing element. Consistent 
analyses had now been secured; but they contained 
strange feet and strange quantities. The feet were 
found in Hephaestion’s schemes; but mine contained 
rhythmical elements. If his were right metrically, mine 
should be right rhythmically. 

Told that I never could prove my contentions, | 
bought an old-fashioned orguinette. Scores cut for it 
proved that 6/8 and 3/4 hymns are sung in 4/4 time 
(6/8 time is jig time; 3/4, waltz; neither is suitable for 
hymns), reduced 3/8 schemes to absurdity, and showed 





2The passage ends with leniter. Cf. Catullus, line 8: 
leniter. 


te 
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that my 1903 four-four analyses represented accepted 
renderings (PAPhA 36.xxxiu, xlixff.; 4o.lviiff.). 

Obtaining needed books, I found therein seven 
quantities : , ee than short,’ 14; short, 1; ‘ordinary,’ 
1%; long, 2; ‘rhythmlike, 3 (‘wellrounded’) and 
(‘superabundant’); ‘rhythmless, 2% (Quint. IX.iv.84; 
Dion. of Halic., De Comp. xv, 2nd. par.; Arist. Quint. 
I.xiv.33f; Heph., G 150). The irrational spondee is 21 
plus ty, or vice versa. A caesura was found to be a 
verse section, a pause being a ‘vacant time without 
voice for filling out the rhythm.’ The pauses had appro- 
priate names (Arist. Quin. Lxviii. 4of.; Keil, Lat. Gram. 
IV.372. 15ff.). 

Aristoxenus, writing c. 300 B.C., stated the facts 
clearly. His style obscures his meaning. A translation 
(italic glosses) reads: 

Again, in matters concerning the rhythms, we behold 
many such things happening; , indeed, while the ratio 
remains the same, by which have been defined the kinds 
of metrical time, the measures (bars) are obtained from 
the feet through the potency of the rhythmical move- 
ment; and, while the measures remain of equal length, 
the feet assume a diversity of form. And the word 
measure itself signifies not only a foot but also a syzygy 
(foot pair), and it is evident that both the differences, in 
the divisions of the words in metrical feet and into 
rhythmical bars, and also in the schemes that correspond, 
arise as a result of a certain persistent measure (the re- 
quired consistency). In general, it may be said that the 
production of rhythm exhibits many diverse movements: 
but the feet, by which we indicate the rhythms, are both 
simple and always the same. (Arist. Harm. 34) 

By rhythmical movement, déywyy, Aristoxenus meant 
the kind of rhythm used. Rhythm upsets feet, admits 
pauses, and favors expression. Meter excludes both. 
Heroic lines have seven bars, the second section being 
anapaestic. Two dactyls and a spondee repeated can be 
found in a dactylic line, 6 bars; heroic, 7; katenoplion, 

7? 
8; and a prosodic tetrameter, 4 (choriambi and lesser 
tonics). Pauses enable the katenoplion to have a martial 
character (PAPhA 34.liff.). 
HersBert W. Macoun 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


Q. H. F., Rudiarius (Hor., Epist. 1.1) 

Writing a congratulatory note for the millennial num- 
ber of CLASSICAL WEEKLY 1s not one of the satisfactions 
mentioned by Cato in De Senectute, but the survival 
value of a contributor to CW’s first volume suggests 
regret that it was not available then. 

Horace came nearer; he at least indicated a program 
which the ex-contributor might follow. When he re- 
tired, rather too early, from his serious business (versus 
et cetera ludicra) of writing lyric poetry, he announced, 
in that most intimate of his writings, the first Epistle, 
that, having won his rudis, he was now going to enjoy 
himself in the philosophic quest for what was true and 
proper. He had on occasion stressed his own limitations 
as a minor poet—thotigh he knew better—but in 
amateur philosophy there are no such limitations. And 


—— 


it is no secret that his philosophizing is the basis of 
much of our affection for him. 

An ingenuous college boy once produced a bit of 
commentary which I like to recall as evidence of a 
certain ,interest in this very human side. The student 
had heard of Horace’s “careful felicity.” He was asked 
in an examination what Petronius presumably meant 
by that phrase ‘curiosa felicitas,’ and thoughtfully 
wrote: “Petronius means that it was odd for man living 
as Horace did, solitary, with his pen his only cont 
panion, in the wilds of the Sabine woods, unmarried, 
to be happy.” 

It ts evidently possible to have a philosophy of life 
without mentioning professional philosophy. But the 
expressions of discriminating good sense which Horace 
phrased so well that they have long since attained trite- 
ness (“made plagiarists of all succeeding generations”) 
are not his whole philosophic story. It is significant 
that he did mention professional philosophers. Really 
it is a document of his time that he had so much to 
say about formal philosophy. Perhaps all the intelli- 
gentsia did. 

The transition of his attitude toward the subject 1s 
obvious, even without his tale of “conversion” in Od. 
1.34. His early sophomoric Epicureanism and gibes at 
the verbose lectures of the virtue- preachers gradually 
yielded to a genial sympathy with the Stoic view. His 
faith in words, too, grew more serious, and his real 
sense of their psychiatric utility comes out in this first 
Epistle, where, thinking perhaps of Aeschylus (Prom. 
378: “Words are the phy sicians of the sick soul”), he 
insists, like the motto of a Philological Association, that 
words do help to exorcise spiritual trouble. Even the 
Stoic Sapiens almost ceased to be comic to him. 

The favorite ideas upon which he was so frequently 
harping in his lyrics were philosophical ideas—ethical 
and aesthetic—‘aurea mediocritas’ and the rest. We 
need them still, and warm to the man behind the Odes, 
who in the Satires and Epistles comes forward to meet 
us. And so, if this brief note is anything, it is a plea 
for greater relative attention to what Horace regarded 
in his work as almost prose. 


ALLAN P. BALL 


LAKEVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Lessons Linked with Life 

Dr. Charles Knapp who in 1907 became the founder 
and first editor of CLASSICAL WEEKLY gave, at about the 
same time, a course in Latin in Columbia University 
that is one of my most pleasant memories. Young 
teachers there learned to practice the art of linking les- 
sons up with life. Rome had its political bosses, un- 
scrupulous politicians; so have we. Gallic tribes used 
signal fires as a means of communication; we have the 
telegraph, telephone and radio. 

Do not lose your temper or your sense of humor. 
Above all, be patient. A young teacher reported to me 
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once that one of the pupils had called him a damn 
fool. Investigation revealed that the teacher had said 
to the boy, “Sit down, you damn fool,” and that the 
boy had retorted, “You are one yourself.” The teacher 
was on probation and could have been dismissed by the 
principal. My official position enabled me to give him 
another chance, but, as he had no interest in his work 
except the pay he received, he did not last long. 
A. I. Dorey 


DEWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


Meleager or Melanion? 


The excavations in the Athenian Agora yielded a 
fragmentary black-figured deinos with a picture of a 
boar hunt. According to the probable restoration two 
figures face the boar. The names are incomplete: ME 
and ATAL. The vase was published and discussed by Dr. 
Rodney S. Young in Hesperia [V.431-41. He completes 
the names as Meleager and Atalante, and in discussing 
the myth of the Calydonian boar hunt refers to: the 
“almost hopelessly tangled form” of the tradition as it 
exists. The purpose of this present discussion is to call 
attention to a method of disentangling separate ele- 
ments other than the method of literary analysis which 
Dr. Young uses. 

There is a good body of evidence for an Arcadian 
boar hunt. This had no relation to Calydon. Atalante 
and Melanion are a pair of Arcadian hunters, not lovers. 
They appear together on the Francois vase, as does 
Ancaeus, the Arcadian, who is the victim. On the new 
fragments the victim of the boar is Pegaeus, a name 
not otherwise known, which Dr. Young regards as 
probably Arcadian. 

Further, Pausanias (5.19.1) saw on the Chest of 
Cypselus the pair, Atalante and Melanion, identified by 
inscriptions. That they are merely hunters is rendered 
more probable by the mention, as late as the time of 
Aristophanes (Lysistrata 781-806), of Melanion as the 
type of indifference to womankind. 

Robert (Griechische Mythologie II 96, note 4) re- 
views the evidence from black-figured vases for the per- 
sistence of the Arcadian figures, Ancaeus, Atalante and 
Melanion, even when the independent Arcadian story 
had been absorbed into the Calydonian version. Such 
a survival is the mention by Pausanias (8.46.1; 47.2) 
of the teeth and hide of the boar, long preserved in 
the temple of Tegea. The relics belong to pm Arcadian 
locality where they were kept. Pausanias in calling them 
relics of the Calydonian boar hunt is merely using the 
language of his day. A later survey of this evidence is 
given by Buschor in the text to Volume 3 of Furt- 
wangler’s Griechische Vasenmalerei, 220. 

Dr. Young would disentangle the threads of the 
story by distinguishing epic, lyric, and dramatic ver- 
sions. His result lacks validity because the evidence of 
Bacchylides (5.97-154) is not used. This version, while 


it varies in lesser matters from that of the Iliad 
(9.524-605) is by and large the same. The points of 
agreement are significant. In both, the scene is Calydon. 
Neither has Atalante among the hunters. In both 
Meleager is the chief figure, and the successful hunt is 
followed by a dispute about the trophies, in the course 
of which Meleager slays his maternal uncles (Bacch.) 
or uncle (Iliad). Both tell of the anger of the mother 
against her son. Bacchylides gives in detail the account 
of the fateful brand which the mother thrusts into the 
fire. This incident is found too in the Pleuroniae of 
Phrynicus. Homer’s narrative follows a different course, 
evidently to avoid the omen, also to give Phoinix an 
occasion to admonish Achilles that in the end im- 
placability does not pay. But the death of Meleager is 
implicit in the reference to the Erinyes (Iliad 9.571). 

As for the drama, there is no doubt that Euripides in 
his Meleager fixed the form that became the vulgate, 
with Meleager enamoured of Atalante and so provoking 
his own destruction. Whether Euripides had predeces- 
sors in this treatment of the material is a matter of con- 
jecture. 

An early Arcadian version of a boar hunt, inde- 
pendent of Calydon, speaks in favor of restoring the 
name on the vase fragment as Melanion. That is, how- 
ever, of less importance than the recognition of an 
early and simple Arcadian version of a boar hunt that 
emerges even after the contamination has taken place. 

Epwarp Fitcu 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 


Life Without the Classics 


My interest in the classics began very early in my 
life when my mother, as bedtime stories for my sister 
and me, read Zig-zag Journeys in Classic Lands. I be- 
came so interested in the people of those lands that 
when, 54 years ago, I entered an Upstate high school 
there was no doubt in my mind what electives I would 
choose, so Latin and Greek became part of my daily 
life. 

In one of the first textbooks I studied there was a 
paragraph, I think the Preamble of the Constitution 
of the United States, in which all words of Greek or 
Latin derivation were put in italics. When we tried to 
read the passage without the italicized words, we real- 
ized how much we owed to those old Greeks and 
Romans. 

Now, as I ayes apply this same method to my life, 
I appreciate what gaps there would be without those 
classical studies. 

Looking at the curious Roman articles that the early 
seafaring people of Sweden brought back to the Island 
of Visby, or sitting in the amphitheater at Timgad 
gazing at white-topped Atlas Mountains, or standing in 
the sands at Palmyra studyifig a Roman sarcophagus 
portraying a caravan of camels, I have known that my 
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“Ziz-zag Journeys” have been enriched to an untold 
degree by my long-continued studies of the classics. 
Perhaps the value in mental processes and clearness 
of thought and understanding of the written page, 
which comes in for so much general criticism now in 
talk about our armed forces, can be better portrayed 
by others. But in my own case, for the rave aa of 
every phase of my life, I feel a very deep debt of 
gratitude to my classical studies. 
HELEN Ives HAIGHT 
HUNTER COLLEGE HIGH SCHOOL 


Renaissance Studies: A Project 


Classical scholars have been all too prone to center 
their efforts on the authors of the classical periods, and 
to forget that the study and the use of the Greek and 
Latin languages and literatures were a continuous pro- 
cess. It has been very aptly pointed out that at no ume 
did the inhabitants of the Italian peninsula decide to 
stop speaking Latin and to begin speaking Italian; sim- 
ilarly, that at no time did the inhabitants of the Span- 
ish peninsula decide to stop speaking Latin and to 
begin speaking Spanish; and so on. And though we are 
here chiefly concerned with language and literature, the 
same continuous development 1s true of all aspects of 
the culture that we have inherited from Greece and 
Rome. 

The Middle Ages—wrongly styled the Dark Ages 
(for it is we rather who are in the dark concerning 
them)—should be studied by classical scholars with 
the same care and attention as the centuries from 
Plautus to Juvenal are studied. The years beginning 
with the birth of Petrarch and extending to the close 
of the eighteenth century offer priceless ‘ond abundant 
literary material and inspiration. In short, if we want 
to get the correct and comprehensive picture and under- 
standing of the classical authors and their lives and of 
their influence on all fields of later endeavor, we should 
give due attention to the countless scholars who, 
through their enthusiastic discoveries and untiring 
study, have transmitted to us a great deal of what 
earlier generations thought good and beautiful. 

There is already a strong nucleus of scholars en- 

gaged in research in the periods styled The Middle 
Ages and The Renaissance. Interest in these periods 1s 
growing rapidly. The field is relatively untilled. Only 
the sutface has been scratched. True, the rocks and the 
stumps are numerous. Texts are either not readily 
available or are corrupt; collations of manuscripts, new 
editions and translations of old works and treatises and 
letters are necessary. But the harvest is bound to be 
plentiful. The present confusion constitutes a challenge 
for classically trained scholars. Once the work is organ- 
ized and fairly begun, it would be found that many 
studies and so-called new or modern thoughts, pro- 
grams and directives were discussed and investigated 
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years ago. Inevitably there would result a series of 
studies of a biographical nature, and others of an his- 
torical nature in practically every field of knowledge. 

The first step is the preparation of a checklist of 
scholars and authors, a checklist with sufficient added 
information to help identify the real persons who are 
concealed beneath their many and variant Latinized or 
Hellenized names, nicknames, pen names, etc., etc, 
Such a checklist would help remove at least one source 
of the present chaos among scholars, librarians and 
lovers of books ancient and valuable. For we find that 
the same scholar is frequently referred to as different 
individuals, and that works of different individuals are 
attributed to one and the same scholar. To the check- 
list there should later be added a complete bibliography 
of the works written by these men—of every edition of 
every work—and of all studies concerning these men 
and their works. The bread of angels being thus spread 
upon the board, the hungry would eat thereof and, if 
the research project be properly organized, there would 
ultimately come to the birth not only a biographical- 
bibliographical dictionary or encyclopaedia of all those 
scholars who have devoted study to the everlasting 
consolations of the human mind, but also special inter- 
pretative works on the development of any given area 
of thought and endeavor. 

This is a project that will require many years of un- 
tiring labor, and therefore there is all the more need to 
make a beginning. Indeed, I suspect that there may be 
a good deal of ‘unpublished material already on the 
shelves of classical scholars that would be brought to 
light if the opportunity were offered. 

There never was so great a need of emphasis on pure 
scholarship as there is “today. A project such as is out- 
lined above would be one of America’s contributions to 
scholarship. Shall we make the effort? 

Mario E. Cosenza 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


American Academy in Rome 

At this critical stage in the world’s history the 
Classical School Committee of the American Academy 
in Rome, firmly convinced of the enduring value of 
classical and related studies, is considering plans for a 
more effective utilization of the School’s facilities by 
broadening its scope to include, besides the strictly 
classical field, research: in the Mediaeval arid Renais- 
sance periods that can profitably be pursued in Italy. 
As an added stimulus to scholars, it confidently hopes 
also to gain permission to carry on excavations ot 
Italian sites. The aim is thereby to enable the School 
to make its greatest possible contribution to the pro- 
motion of American scholarship and the advancement 
of post-war civilization. 

RoscorE GUERNSEY 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
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